CHINA   &   THE   CHINESE
the books of Confucius, it has already been noted how the doctrines taught therein have ever profoundly affected and influenced the Chinese people. Their reverence for literature and the written or printed page is instanced by the fact that a Chinese would no more dream of wrapping up an article in a newspaper than an Englishman would of keeping his hat on in Westminster Abbey.
Among every people, however primitive, music in some form or other has always found a place. It may be no more than the notes from a reed pipe over the drone bass of a wooden drum, but the sound will awaken response in the hearts of that people attuned to it. With the Chinese, ever since they became conscious of a national life, music has taken a definite place among
the arts, although to-day that place is much lower than it was. To a Western ear even the simple melodies swiftly become monotonous. Harmony, as we understand it, is absolutely unknown, and after hearing a band of Chinese musicians the foreigner will remark that the noise is insupportable. Yet to the Chinese their music is wholly sufficing, and, after all, that is all that matters.
The Chinese musical scale is one of five notes, and our own scale of C major, omitting the E and B, is generally quoted as representing that of the Chinese. Hence foreign composers often write a.melody with appropriate harmony on those notes and call it Chinese. For instance, with a very little adapting, the well-known " Tipperary," played entirely on the black notes of a piano,
COMMERCIAL   ENTERPRISE   CARRIED   TO   EXTREMES
One would be surprised to see gaudy posters decorating the walls of European churches or chapels, but the Chinese see nothing incongruous in the'idea. Seated by the wall of a Honan temple, and accompanied by his wife, the Italian commercial traveller has just put up a poster proclaiming the inerits of a digestive liqueur. Far from resenting this the priests consider it a fc>ecojnnigr ornament